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Report from the Joint Committee 


N october, 1949, the American Association for Adult Education and the Depart- 

ment of Adult Education of the NEA each appointed a committee to meet 
jointly to study and make recommendations regarding the establishment of a 
single, new, over-all adult education organization adequately representative of the 
entire adult education field. 

The committees met in December, March, and April and have operated thruout 
as a single group. The thinking has been so unanimous that the group has con- 
sidered itself as, and is here known as, the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee began its exploration by seeking to identify the major 
tasks of adult education. It was at once conscious of its own inadequacy completely 
to assess these needs. Some of the major tasks examined and seen as touching all 
programs of adult education. were: 


1. Identification of all formal and in- 8. Interpretation of adult education to 


formal adult education activities. the public. 

2. Diagnosis of the real needs and in- 9. Development of preservice and in- 
terests of the adult community as a service education and training for 
whole and of the subgroups within professional adult education work- 
it. ers. 

3. Evaluation of existing programs 10. Continuing development of a func- 
and services. tional philosophy of adult education. 

4. Planning more adequate programs 11. Development of programs of re- 
and developing better co-ordination search in adult education. 
of community programs. 12. Development and safeguarding of 

5. Discovery, development, and utili- the professional status, economic se- 
zation of program resources such as curity, and academic freedom of 
technics, methods, and materials: adult educators. 


6. Stimulation, involvement, and coun- 


seling of the individuals and groups It is expected that other tasks will be 


' added by various groups cooperatin 
served by adult education. d 


_ Involvement, selection, education, i” the planning of a new organization, 
and training of nonprofessional and the kinds listed above indicate 


adult education workers. (Continued on page 157) 
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The Adult Educator As a Consultant— 


Some Observations from the Field 


Paul H. Sheats 


Professor of Education, UCLA 
Associate Director, University of California Extension 


r His article on the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment in the February 1950 issue of the 
Avutt Epucation Butietin, Leland 
Bradford identified community and 
group consultation as one of the cur- 
rently needed skills of adult education. 
In his view, adult educators should be 
key figures in community planning, 
consulting with community groups on 
methods of adult group leadership, pro- 
‘gram planning, methods of leading 
large meetings, and conference plan- 
ning. 

In the April 1950 issue of the But- 
LeTiN, Florence Anderson and Benjamin 
Shangold contributed the first of a 
series of three articles on the consultant 
role in adult education, reporting on the 
outcomes of group discussion of this 
topic at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department. This article, as the second 
in the series, reports the observations of 
a group of adult educators in the state 
of California in response to an inquiry 


from the writer asking them to identify 
some of the situations in which they 
have been asked to give consultant help 
during the past few months and to 
make any comments they felt relevant 
as to the importance of this function in 
the work of the adult education admin- 
istrator. Replies were received from 
eighteen persons, distributed as follows: 
seven University Extension staff mem- 
bers, seven directors of public-school 
adult education programs, and four 
members of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation in the State Education Depart- 
ment.’ 

While 18 swallows certainly do not 
make a summer, the replies received do 
give us some kind of reality test on the 
hypotheses developed at the Cleveland 
conference, as reported by Anderson 
and Shangold. Is the consultant role 
readily identified by adult education 
administrators? Is it perceived as a role 


involving the kinds of functions and 


procedures listed by Anderson and 


* The writer is indebted to the following persons for assistance in preparing this article: from the 
California State Education Department, George C. Mann, Leo Jones, Stanley Sworder, and Ralph 
Eckert; adult education administrators from the following communities: Melvin Barnes, San Diego: 
Roy Soules, Santa Barbara; Helen Ward, Salinas; Ernest Lundeen, Vallejo; Robert Dennis, Albany; 
Philip Ferguson, Los Angeles; and John Bowersox, Eurcka: from the University of California Extension 
staff: Watson Dickerman, Malcolm Heslip, Robert Haas, Laurence McLaughlin, Anne Ward, Martin 


Anderson, Margarct Randall. 
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Shangold? What kinds of help are re- 
quested? Are there concurrences appar- 
ent from even this small a sample of 
administrator reactions? 

First, what kinds of consultant help 
are now being given? Only two of the 
persons queried reported no demands 
upon them for this type of assistance. 
The other 16 gave instances ranging 
in number from three to 12 and cover- 
ing a wide variety of situations of which 
the following. are most typical: 

The most numerous type of requests 
for help came in the area of program 
planning from all kinds of community 
groups and agencies. Groups served in- 
cluded parent groups, industry, govern- 
ment agencies and departments, local 
UN citizens’ groups, recreational agen- 
cies, and service clubs. Some respond- 
ents differentiated between assistance to 
community groups and assistance to 
community committees and boards, and 
the role of the adult educator as a con- 
sultant to boards of education was spe- 
cifically mentioned several times. 

Next in frequency of mention were 
requests for consultant help in plan- 
ning and conducting staff meetings. In 
some instances this seemed to imply a 
training function for the consultant, in- 
cluding demonstrations of -newer types 
of group procedures before the staff 
group concerned. Six of the 18 indi- 
cated frequent requests for consultant 
help in conference planning. In le: 
frequency were items like consultation 
with teachers’ groups on procedural 
problems and questions of classroom 
management, and requests for help in 
interpretation of school law and de- 

partmental regulations. Notably absent 


were requests for consultant help in 
community planning and analysis or 
in what might be called strategy plan- 
ning for community action projects. 
Some of the generalizations made are 
worth pondering. For example, one of 
the University Extension staff members 
and one of the adult school directors 
commented on the fact that most per- 
sons coming for help seem to be look- 
ing for easy answers and are somewhat 
disappointed if and when the help turns 
out to be nondirective in character. One 
member of each of the three groups 
represented in this sampling dealt at 
length with the time factor and its effect 
upon the ability of the consultant to do 
a good job. Facts and figures were sup- 
plied to show that an adult school ad- 
ministrator can expect to average four 
to five consultations per case if he is 
conscientious about his responsibilities. 
The average time commitment per case 
in the instances actually reported by one 
of these administrators averaged 10% 
hours. There was some complaining 
over the fact that most of this service 
is expected free of charge and at least 
one adult school director pointed out 
that there is a real question as to whether 
an administrator is justified in giving 
time to community projects which he 
knows will never return additional state 
financial aid to the district. Often these 
requests for consultant help mean that, 
‘directly at least, school funds are be- 
ing used to promote community proj- 
e's not directly related to the school, 
and on some occasions the requests for 
service come from outside the district 
in which the administrator earns his 
salary. 
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One of the State Department people 
pointed out that often the job of the 
consultant is made more difficult be- 
cause of the general nature of the re- 
quests for help which are made. When 
the consultee poses the problem as, “We 
are starting an adult education program 
and would appreciate knowing what 
course to pursue in getting started cor- 
rectly,” it puts the consultant in a 
fairly tough spot. 

These examples are sufficient to indi- 
cate that many of the adult school ad- 
ministrators and practitioners who co- 
operated in this study are giving serious 
thought to the many questions which 
arise out of this consultant role. The 
results further tend to confirm Brad- 
ford’s observation in the article referred 
to above—that the role of the consultant 
is a difficult one and calls for a com- 
plexity of skills, sensitivities and knowl- 
edges in educational diagnosis, fact 
finding, collaborative planning, and 
group problem-solving. 

Let us turn now to the consultant 
functions and procedures as identified 
by Anderson and Shangold to discover, 
if we can, how much perception of these 
points is indicated by the replies from 
the 18 administrators who cooperated 
in the preparation of this article, There 
were six such functions and procedures 
listed in the first article of this series: 
(a) collaborative assessment of the situa- 
tion, (b) adequacy of the consultant, 
(c) formulation of goals and solutions, 
(d) evaluation, (e) recognition of the 
need for growth of the consultee, (f) 
reinforcement. 

Is there evidence, then, that any con- 
siderable number of these practitioners 


recognize the need for collaborative 
assessment of the situation as an im- 
portant first step in establishing the con- 
sultant-consultee relationship? From all 
indications, the school of experience 
has paid off on this point, since there 
was rather general recognition of the 
need for moving cautiously, and after 
careful study of the problem upon which 
consultant help was being requested. 
Often the point was made in terms of 
the importance of discovering  inter- 
agency relationships within the com- 
munity which would affect the ability 
of the consultant to do a good job. 
In other instances some of the con- 
sultant cases reported showed consid- 
erable canniness on the part of the con- 
sultant in avoiding being trapped into 
pulling someone else’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. In one case consultation in- 
volved utilization of films in the plan- 
ning of a program for a religious de- 
nomination. The consultant in this in- 
stance refused to recommend specific 
films unless the consultee agreed to the 
organization of a preview committee 
from the denominational group. 
Anderson and Shangold’s second 
point dealt with the adequacy of the 
consultant and the importance of hav- 
ing the consultant assess his own skills 
in relation to the kind of help required 
by the consultee. The importance of 
this step was not generally recognized 
by the respondents on this list. There 
was at least one instance in which the 
administrator saw his function as pri- 
marily that of switchboarding requests 
to other appropriate agencies or indi- 
viduals, and one adult school director 
stressed the importance of developing 
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a team of trained persons who could 
aid and support one another in render- 
ing consultant services. 

The formulation of goals and solu- 
tions as a part of the consulting process 
seems to be related to the first point in 
that it stresses collaborative decision- 
making between the consultant and the 
consultee in determining goals for action 
and possible solutions. Comments re- 
ported earlier on the importance of 
time pressure and its effect upon the 
kind of consultant service rendered 
should be considered in this connection. 
As one of the State Department repre- 
sentatives said, “What to do is not dif- 
ficult to decide. How to do it becomes 
the difficult issue. . . . Decisions have 
to be made quickly and help given im- 
mediately. The community wants the 
program to start in October or Novem- 
ber, not next spring and not next vear.” 
An adult school directe says, “Thru 
long conditioning, people who call in 
the consultant have learned to expect to 
stand aside as they would for a plumber 
and let him fix things up. This is a 
handicap to the consultant and, of 
course, to the group. Perhaps we could 
develop some better technics for getting 
a group to think about why they want 
a consultant before he gets there. Per- 
haps we should ask more from the 
groups that we serve. Ir may be we 
ought to attempt to help if, and only if, 
they are willing to go along with the 
terms that we set as the condition under 
which we'll work. This might insure 
us against so many groups that expect 
to relax and be told.” 

Point four, the importance of evalua- 
tion, was not recognized, at least overtly, 


in the correspondence connected with 
this study. 

Point five, recognition of the need 
for growth of the consultee, is perceived 
by at least some of the respondents in 
terms of their own testimony. A num- 
ber see the consultant function as an 
important step in developing commu- 
nity leadership and resources, and indi- 
cate that the sooner such leadership 
develops, the better the job of consulta- 
tion given. One adult school director 
hit the point head-on when he said, 
“I believe we experience what psycho- 
therapists continually do, namely a stage 
in which the person or even the group 
being served becomes overdependent 
on the consultant. Unless we can enter 
into the consultant relationship in such 
a way that we can see the group thru 
its frustrations to the point where it 
can stand on its own feet and get along 
with little help from us, it might be 
better not to undertake it ar all.” 

Anderson and Shangold’s point six on 
the need for reinforcement and _ fol- 
low-up as an important consultant func- 
tion is rather generally perceived as 
important by this particular panel of 
administrators. There is recognition of 
the fact that once the consultant accepts 
a relationship with the consultee he is 
ethically bound to follow thru to the 
point where his help is no longer needed 
or at least to the point where he can be 
of no further help to the individual or 
group requesting the assistance. Here 
again the time element is the fly in 
the ointment. Several correspondents 
pointed out that individuals and groups 
being given consultant help often need 
to change their practices and that often 
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they will need opportunities for experi- 
menting with new skills and new pro- 
cedures in situations where failure will 
not carry serious penalties. Moreover, 
as one adult school director pointed out, 
somehow or other the consultant must 
provide opportunities for success experi- 
ences on the part of the consultee. He 
goes on to say, “Most community groups 
that I have had time to work with are 
accustomed to failure. The typical group 
leader is a person who has had his ears 
pinned down so many times that he 
doesn’t expect much success and is 
content merely to tread water. Our prob- 
lem with these people is to get them to 
work on something in which they can 
experience some success and soon. Noth- 
ing builds morale and inspires applica- 
tion to a task like a case of success. 
Unless you can help a community 
leader to experience success he is likely 


to collapse on your hands as you try to 
help him.” 

Altho the 18 persons consulted in this 
exploration were asked for their opin- 
ions and reactions prior to the confer- 
ence of the NEA Department in Cleve- 
land last October and prior to the publi- 
cation of the articles referred to above 
on the consultant role in adult educa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that from 
their replies supportive data can be 
found for the hypotheses advanced by 
Bradford and by Anderson and Shan- 
gold in reporting the work of the dis- 
cussion group at Cleveland on this sub- 
ject. The 64-dollar question, of course, 
is how can we thru training do a better 
job of equipping ourselves as adult edu- 
cators to handle the new skills and 
responsibilities which consultant help 
entails? The third article of the series 
will treat this subject. 


Workers Educators Examine and Approve 
Informal Education Technics' 


A. A. Liveright 


Director, Union Leadership Training Project 
University College, University of Chicago 


receNtT West Coast Conference on 
Workers Education, held at Santa 
Monica, California, had as its prime 
objective the stimulation of local unions 
to undertake more education programs 


of an increasingly effective and demo- 
cratic nature. The objective was to be 
achieved, in part, thru the demonstra- 
tion and discussion of varied technics 
of planning and operating Workers 


* Portions of this article will be included in the Workers Education Handbook ta be published by 


Harper Brothers in 1951. 
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Education Programs. The conference 
was sponsored cooperatively by the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California, the Union Leader- 
ship Training Project of the University 
of Chicago, the Education and Research 
Department of the CIO, and the Work- 
ers Education Bureau of the AFL. 

The major problem confronting the 
conference planners was that of se- 
curing widespread participation in vari- 
ous informal demonstration programs 
with a larger than optimum group; i.., 
in a group that varied from slightly 
over 50 to a maximum of 80. Almost all 
methods and technics demonstrated— 
except for one speech scheduled for the 
dinner meeting——were chosen to secure 
widespread participation. A corollary 
problem was how a group far larger 
than the ideal number for a discussion 
could develop a real group feeling in 
a brief two-day period. 

The secondary problem was one of 
getting a group of men and women— 
all of whom were actually conducting 
an education program of one kind or 
another—to participate in a dual role: 
on the one hand as students and re- 
laxed group members; on the other 
as teachers and self-conscious observers. 

Another problem—altho a minor one 
—was that of getting officials of dif- 
ferent international unions of varying 
sizes, of various kinds of local unions 
and of AFL and CIO unions to work 
together as an integrated group rather 
than as isolated representatives of vari- 
ous organizations. 

To discourage various local union 
members from forming “chques” and 
not mixing with other groups, name 


plates were prepared for all persons 
registered and placed randomly at the 
conference tables so that members from 
various locals were completely scram- 
bled. (One or two persons reacted some- 
what negatively to this prearrangement 
of seating but they were the exception.) 
Immediately after each person briefly 
introduced himself the goals of the con- 
ference were described. The group was 
then broken up into buzz groups to 
discuss the goals of Workers Educa- 
tion, 


The Setting of Goals 


An excellent set of goals was then 
developed thru reports given by the 
recorders appointed by buzz groups. 
As anticipated, these goals did not en- 
tirely reflect the thinking of the rank- 
and-file about education programs, so a 
special device for reporting this point 
of view was used. 

Two days prior to the conference 
some fifteen local union rank-and-file 
members were interviewed at various 
hiring halls thruout the city. Their in- 
terviews were recorded on a portable 
tape-recorder borrowed from the local 
ILGWU station, KFMV. Each person 
asked similar questions about 
length of time in union, reason for 
joining, whether he had participated in 
an education program, what he thought 
of it, and what kind of program he 
would like to have. 

About fifty minutes of conversation 
was then edited down to fifteen minutes 
covering interviews with six members, 
men and women, white, Negro, and 
Mexican, AFL and CIO. Reactions from 
the group included statements such as, 


was 
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“We need an education program to 
prove to members that not all union 
officials are racketeers,” “We don’t like 
this dry stuff about unions in the old 
days when we carried machines on our 
back,” and such a contradictory state- 
ment as “The young members don't 
know how we struggled to get where 
we are; what they need is some under- 
standing of the battles we had to fight.” 
After one girl reacted negatively to her 
union’s education program, she was re- 
corded saying in a very subdued voice, 
“Maybe I shouldn’t have said all that.” 

Conference members listened to the 
wire recording eagerly, intently and 
with evident enjoyment—mixed with 
some chagrin and, in a few cases, slight 
embarrassment. After the recording was 
played, members of the group were 
asked to add other goals suggested by 
the tape recording. A number of im- 
portant additional goals were suggested 
by the group. The number of persons 
eager to contribute to the discussion 
seemed to indicate a high degree of 
attention and absorption. 

On the basis of this and several other 
similar experiences, the value of using 
tape (or wire) recorders to bring out- 
side opinions and points of view to 
bear on a discussion seem fairly well 
established: In this case the interview 
very dramatically forced the group to 
face the attitudes, reactions, biases, and 
feelings of the ultimate “consumers” of 
Workers Education programs. During 


the course of discussion, it was sug-— 


gested that tape recordings of rank-and- 
file attitudes toward the union and 
union officers might be an effective 
method for interpreting the need for 


an education program to an apathetic 
executive board. 


Problem Solving 


At several points in the program var- 
ious modifications of role playing were 
used. At the Saturday afternoon session 
the group discussed how unions could 
get local school superintendents to co- 
operate in providing adult education 
programs for their members; a union 
member asked how a superintendent 
could be persuaded to set up a necessary 
program. The chairman immediately 
set up a situation in which one of the 
resource men, a school superintendent, 
was asked to play his own role; and the 
union man who raised the question 
was asked to interview the superintend- 
ent in an effort to get a program estab- 
lished. 

The resulting action—later analyzed 
by the participants and by the group— 
brought out not only some excellent 
points on procedure but also valuable 
information on possibilities and limita- 
tions of service which probably would 
not have been revealed or retained 
otherwise. 

During the evening session we were 
confronted with the problem of trying 
to get some 70 people really aware of the 
essential elements of effective discus- 
sion leadership and making the experi- 
ence dramatic and meaningful so that it 
would have some impact on the group. 

This was in part accomplished by a 
role-playing situation. Two members 
of the group acted as demonstration dis- 
cussion leaders. One was briefed to act 
as a domineering autocratic leader who 
announced that he expected and wanted 
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discussion but who never permitted it. 
The other man was briefed to run the 
discussion in the most effective manner 
possible. During his briefing the various 
principles were reviewed and materials 
to stimulate discussion were provided. 
After the evening session began, 10 
members of the group were selected 
and played the roles of stewards who 
were members of the demonstration 
discussion group. The situation set up 
was a class in grievance procedure for 
a group of local union stewards. One 
member of this group played the role 
of the inevitable person who interrupts, 
takes the discussion off the track, and 
generally acts as a well-meaning dis- 
rupter. 

While the two leaders ran the demon- 
stration discussion around one of the 
tables, the rest of the group were asked 
to observe the leaders and to single out 
the points which they felt to be effective. 

As anticipated, the first discussion 
leader got no discussion, succeeded only 
in frustrating the group and conse- 
quently got nowhere. The second leader 
fluctuated from talking too much him- 
self to taking a completely passive 
laissez-faire attitude. After the two dis- 
cussion leaders finished, the group was 
asked whether they felt cither leader 
was entirely satisfactory. 

Since they weren't satisfied, one of the 
two people who was running the eve- 
ning session took over and demonstrated 
a most effective discussion. (In each 
case the same people acted as members 
of the stewards body.) 

After the final demonstration discus- 
sion, the co-leader of the evening ses- 
sion took over and asked the members 


who acted as stewards for their reac- 
tions. A number of basic elements were 
drawn out and listed from the discus- 
sion. The entire group was then asked 
to comment on the effectiveness of the 
various approaches and to suggest the 
essential elements. Despite the size of 
the group, discussion was quite general, 
a large proportion of the group offered 
ideas, some good cross-discussion took 
place and finally an excellent set of 
principles was developed. 


Acquiring Information 


During the course of the Sunday 
morning session a question arose re- 
garding the problem of teaching Labor 
History and Labor Legislation. The dif- 
ference in opinion illustrated by the 
tape recording was cited as indicative 
of the problem. This provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity to demonstrate the 
“Information Please” devise which has 
been used in a number of local union 
programs by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers CIO. 

Four or five members of the group 
were asked to volunteer as members of 
the panel (the “experts”). Prior to the 
program some 15 questions had been 
prepared and written on as many slips 
of paper. 

When the panel assembled (which 
incidentally was accomplished by vari- 
ous members of the group suggesting 
candidates) each “expert” was asked 
to pull a question from the hat. The 
question was then read to the entire 
group by the quiz-master. The “expert” 
picking the question was given first 
shot at answering it. If he succeeded 
he was given 20 points. If he failed, 
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other members of the panel of experts 
were given a chance to answer. If they 
failed, the question was then thrown 
out to the whole group. In running this 
demonstration only five questions were 
used (in about 20 minutes) but the fol- 
lowing were among the concepts cov- 
ered with great participation from the 
group as a whole: factors behind the 
growth of the Labor Movement, 
1937-42; union contributions to political 
parties under Taft-Hartley; differential 
growth of occupational groups in the 
last 50 years; significance of these 
facts to the labor movement; legality 
of union fines for nonattendance at local 
meetings under Taft-Hartley; extent to 
which discrimination is a factor im- 
peding labor organization. 

In analyzing the technics before this 
session closed, the group (which had 
participated actively and completely un- 
self-consciously despite the fact that 
they all considered themselves experts) 
unanimously agreed that this was a 
device easily adaptable for use in their 
local programs. 


Planning for Action 


During the final afternoon session a 
variety of technics were used to demon- 
strate how to motivate interest in po- 
litical action, problems in spotting issues 
and selecting candidates, and the dif- 
ficulty in planning strategy. This dem- 
onstration was planned primarily by 


members of the educational and politi- 


cal action staff of the Los Angeles 


selected from the whole group. This 
committee was informed that it had a 
twofold function: first, to interview 
two candidates for Congress; second, 
to propose a strategy program to the 
whole group. 

During the noon period the strategy 
committee met and worked on the 
procedure for questioning the candi- 
dates and also developed its general 
strategy proposals for electing a candi- 
date. Two other members of the group 
were selected to act as the candidates. 
One was briefed to play the part of the 
well-known—but not too frequently 
spotted—double-talking candidate with 
good financial resources and a_ fairly 
high degree of “electability.” The other 
candidate was prepared to take the part 
of an honest and direct man who sides 
with labor on the large majority of 
issues but has definitely inferior financ- 
ing and “electability.” 

The afternoon session began with a 
general discussion developed around a 
series of questions listed in a previously 
prepared discussion guide. These guides 
were distributed to all members of the 
group. The purpose of the questions 
were: (a) to recognize labor’s motiva- 
tion in political action; (b) to under- 
stand the cross-pressures to which union 
members are subject; and (c) to show 
how labor's effectiveness is dependent 
on its ability to swing other groups. 

After these points were developed in 
discussion with the group as a whole; 
the strategy committee was introduced 


branch of the International Ladies to the entire group and set about its 

Garment Workers Union. first job of interviewing the two candi- 
Prior to the afternoon session a po- dates. These interviews were conducted 

litical action strategy committee was before the rest of the group. 
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Upon completion of the interviews 
the group was asked to evaluate the 
candidates on the basis of: (a) issues; 
(b) personal integrity; (c) financial re- 
sources; (d) electability. The group was 
first asked to list the issues brought out 
during the interviews. The two candi- 
dates were then rated on the basis of 
these issues. The other factors were also 
discussed by the group (at times heat- 
edly) and then the question of endorse- 
ment of a candidate was put to a vote. 
Despite the great difference between 
the candidates on issues, the election 
was close. 

Having selected the candidates, the 
_ strategy committee was then called upon 
to discuss the strategy for electing their 
candidates. At this point the entire 
group was divided into three sections— 
determined by where they were sitting. 
One group was asked to listen to the 


report from the point of view of active 
union members and to give their re- 
actions accordingly. Another group was 
asked to represent old-age pensioners 
and the third group, wives and club 


women. 

The strategy committee report was 
then presented and immediately after- 
wards each of the three groups caucused 
bricfly before giving their reactions to 
the report. Active union members ap- 
proved the report and indicated that 
the suggested strategy would be effective 
in getting out their votes. The wives 
and church women were more skeptical 


and pointed out a number of inade- 
quacies and gaps in the suggested pro- 
gram. The old-age pensioners reported 
that they didn’t think a single one of 
them would vote for the candidates. 

As in previous sessions participation 
was active and enthusiastic despite a 
heavy and continuous schedule. Prior 
to the end of the political action session 
the major problems and pitfalls brought 
out in selecting candidates, spotting is- 
sues, and planning strategy were high- 
lighted for the group by an observer. 

Because of the recency of the Con- 
ference no report is available on the 
degree to which the objective of increas- 
ing the number and improving the 
quality of local education programs has 
been achieved. A regular follow-up pro- 
gram has been provided for, so that 
some indication of concrete results can 
he secured. 

The immediate reaction and com- 
ments of participants and the returns 
on a follow-up questionnaire indicate 
that the conference was successful in 
stimulating participation in a large 
group, avoiding cliques, developing 
group feeling, and simultaneously pro- 
viding for an analysis of technics used. 

If the session was successful we be- 
lieve that it was so, at least in part, 
because of the direct use of a variety 
of technics and the emphasis on parti- 
cipation without overemphasis on_ its 
difficulty, complication, or sociological 
aspects. 
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Three Reports on Education for Military 


Personnel 


I. The USAFI Study Guide 


Glenn A. McConagha 


Educational Director, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin 


ost commonly, education is 

thought of as that relationship 
between teacher and student which en- 
ables the student to progress toward 
knowledge and enlightened opinion. 
Adult education as conducted by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
(more commonly known as USAFI) 
seeks to establish this relationship and 
achieve the same goal.’ Essentially, in 
the USAFI method, instead of Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student at the other, we find a service- 
man at one end of a mail delivery and 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute at the other. A study guide sub- 
stitutes for the teacher in providing a 
plan for continued endeavor, in opening 
the door to new inquiry, in making the 
adult a partner in control of process 
and content of study. 

In filling as nearly as possible the role 
of the good classroom teacher, the first 
job of the study guide is to motivate, to 
give purpose and life to study. Accord- 


ingly, on the opening page there is 
found a description in interesting and 
simple terms of the essence of the course, 
the way it relates to what the student 
already knows, and the opportunity it 
offers him to widen his horizon. Some- 
thing of the method may be seen in this 
excerpt from the introduction to Prac- 
tical English Usage: 

The selections given in grammar and 
composition for this course are designed 
for advanced high-school English stu- 
dents. You will find yourself speaking 
and writing better English when you 
have completed the work of this course. 
You will also find that you are better 
able to understand what you read, what 
you see, and what you do in everyday 


life. 


To provide follow-thru from the ini- 
tial motivation, each unit of work within 
the course begins with a similar preview 
of what the student may expect to en- 
counter and to gain thru study. 

After the introduction, the study 


* While education by correspondence differs in obvious ways from that of the classroom, the two 
modes of instruction have basic clements in common. The concern of this article is to describe a single 


aspect of methodo)ogy— 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


the Institute Study Guide—used in one correspondence program, that of the 
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work effectively. He is told what pattern 
to expect in the lessons, what order of 
work is likely to prove most helpful, how 
his study time may be planned to ad- 
vantage. The methods suggested are spe- 
cifically applicable to the course; there 
is no routine statement of generalities 
that can be moved unchanged from one 
guide to another. Practical experience 
with students shines thru the pages in 
such advice as this, which is the first 
step recommended in solving a prob- 
lem in physics: 


“Draw a simple diagram of the things 
described in the problem. You may 
think this is not necessary in some 
simple problems and be tempted to 
omit this step; don’t do it. The diagram 
is the best help you have, and it will 
prevent many errors.” 


When the student falters, help is avail- 
able thru the written page, for the 
authors of the guides are teachers who 
have read cach line of the textbook in 
the light of their experience and have 
anticipated points of difficulty. Thus, 
when in a high-school course in physics 
the student is confronted with a difficult 
theoretical concept, he finds encourage- 


ment and reassurance: 


“Study these pages to get all you can 
from them, but don’t yet discouraged if 
the structure of atoms is not perfectly 
clear to you. This will be explained 
more completely in a later unit.” 


When phrases and ideas in the text 
book need explanation, they are clari- 
fied thru concepts and words appropri- 
ate to the student's level and experience. 
When requirements may seem unrea- 


guide prepares the student to do his 


sonable, they are explained. The student 
of physics encounters the metric system 
and finds that he is expected to master 
it. There is a good chance. that he is 
wondering what's wrong with the sys- 
tem of measurement he already knows; 
why learn another? His possible rebel- 
lion is anticipated: 


“Sometimes students get the idea that 
the metric system is used in science just 
to make the work hard for beginners. 
The opposite is true; the metric system 
makes it easier. Learn it well, as you 
will use it in every unit. The English 
system is full of fractions, but with the 
metric system you can forget about frac- 
tions. Try changing 7'4 inches into 
feet, and then into yards. In the metric 
system it’s easy to go from centimeters 
to decimeters to meters: ‘7.5 centimeters 


.75 decimeter == .075 meter’.” 


In preparing the study guides, the 
authors query themselves on such mat- 
ters as these: 

What questions that will naturally 
arise in the mind of an alert student 
are not answered in the rext? For ex- 
ample, a description of magneto ignition 
in the textbook for a course in Auto- 
motive Electricity will probably lead 
the student to wonder when it is used, 
when it is not used, and why. A study 
note tells him. 

What is the student likely to brush 
by without realizing its importance? 
Study notes direct his attention to facts, 
issues, and ideas that are essential to 
his comprehension of the course. 

What statements in the textbook are 
going to seem to the student to conflict 
with his everyday experience? The 
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study guide resolves the difficulty, as in 
this example: 


“In line 16 it-is stated that iodine is a 
solid. Tho this may surprise you, the 
statement is true. Pure iodine exists in 
the form of flat, shiny, dark purple 
(almost black) crystals. “Yincture of 
iodine,” commonly used for treating 
injuries, consists of a small quantity of 
pure iodine dissolved in alcohol. . . .” 


Where will the student waste his time 
memorizing something he doesn’t need 
to commit to memory? A study note 
points out that, oi four formulas pre- 
sented on a sing)< page, one is of great 
importance and should be learned by 
heart, while the other three need only 
be understood as the student reads. 

As in any good teaching, there is 
ample use of additional information to 
enrich understanding and _ stimulate 
imagination. Among the notes in a 
guide for a high-school course in Amer- 
ican Government are seven pages of ex- 
cerpts from a report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, five pages 
of excerpts from the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
and other quotations from important 
speeches and documents. 

Thruout the study notes, there is 
stress on the significance and applica- 
tion of information. When the student 
reaches the questions for the written 
assignment, he is asked to take the ac- 
tive role in perceiving and explaining 
relationships among the facts he has 
learned and their applications to the 


outside the textbook. Thus 


world 


knowledge becomes a means to under- 
standing with an increased ability to 
think logically and express ideas clearly. 

This leads us to consider the dual 
goals of the USAFI study guide. The 
first is to help the student make his 
course a fruitful and satisfying experi- 
ence. The second, approached thru the 
first, is to stimulate the student’s desire 
for further intellectual growth. 

To achieve the second goal, USAFI 
counts much on the impetus of suc- 
cess. It is not news to leaders of adult 
education that a successful initial ex- 
perience is a powerful generator of self- 
confidence and eagerness on the part of 
the adult student to continue the de- 
velopment of his abilities, and, con- 
versely, that the frustration of failure 
causes many adults to withdraw from 
the area of defeat. The first job, then, 
of the USAFI study guide is to support 
and direct the student's efforts to master 
the course. 

While this is being done, the student's 
attention is systematically directed to the 
relationship between his course materials 
and his environment. It is reasonable to 
hope that the student who learns to ap- 
ply knowledge to the world about him 
will reach the point where curiosity 
about the world will lead him to look 
for the facts that explain what he does 
not yet understand. To assist the stu- 
dent to achieve a greater mastery over 
his environment and to discover such 
satisfaction that he develops the habit 
of increasing his range of exploration 
is the basic aim. 
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Il. Keeping Pace with the Needs of the Student 


Eugene E. Myers and Francis E. Drake 
The Air University, Craig Air Force Base * 


= World War II, a new college 
program has appeared in America— 
The Air University of the United States 
Air Force. In establishing this program 
of education, the Air Force has relied 
strongly upon civilian educational insti- 
tutions to guide them. Leading educa- 
tors from civilian colleges have acted in 
\ the capacity of consultants and some 
have joined the staff of the Air Uni- 
versity permanently. The reaction of 
these educators is that here is an Ameri- 
can university recently bern which is 
unhampered by tradition and free to 
use the best of educational theory to 
develop officers for the Air Force. 

Located at the USAF Special Staff 
School, Craig Air Force Base, is the 
Academic Instructor Division—the Air 
University teacher-preparation school. 

“Because this one school is responsible 
for setting the tone of instruction in all 
Air Force schools, it is imperative that 
the instruction keeps pace with the 
needs of the students. Several devices 
enable the school to maintain a constant 
check on these needs. 

First of these devices is an adaptation 
of an age-old college procedure, the 
advisory system. However, whereas the 
traditional advisory system adapts the 
student to the school, the advisory sys- 
tem of the Academic Instructor Divi- 


*Lt Colone! Fugene F. Mvers is Director of the Academic Instructor Division 


Staff School, The Aur University 
consultant with the same institution 


sion adapts the school to the student. 
Each staff member is assigned from five 
to ten students for the duration of the 
course. He meets these students at least 
once a week and discusses their course 
work. The philosophy of the school is 
to assign students teaching problems 
and to work with them toward a satis- 
factory solution of them. The weekly 
advisory conferences are primarily de- 
voted to helping the students solve their 
teaching problems and plan their prac- 
tice teaching units. Thru this close re- 
lationship with the students, the staff 
members are able to sense student needs 
rapidly and take whatever action is nec- 
essary to improve the course. 
Supplementing the advisory system 
is the tutorial system, When a practice 
teaching unit is assigned, one or more 
staff presentations are made to the en- 
tire student body to motivate the group 
and to explain the assignment. Tutorial 
sessions follow, in which ten students 
meet together with their critic teacher 
to discuss informally the previous in- 
struction and to select their specific 
teaching topics. These tutorial sessions 
offer excellent opportunity for the staff 
to check again on the effectiveness of 
the school instruction. If it is discovered 
that the students are confused, steps are 
taken to improve the total class presen- 


of the USAF Special 


Craig Air Force Base, Alabama. Dr. Francis F. Drake is a civilian 
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tations. Not only are the specific tutors 
and advisers available to the student 
but also any staff members including 
the division director for student confer- 
ences. Oftentimes one staff member 
may have special information particu- 
larly suitable for a student teaching as- 
signment. In such cases, an adviser re- 
fers the student to this source. 

In addition to these methods for per- 
sonal relationships provided by the ad- 
visory and tutorial systems, a number of 
ways have been devised which enable 
the students to communicate anony- 
mously with the school. The periodic 
critique sheet allows twenty students 
selected by random sample to comment 
searchingly on each phase of instruction 
while that part of the program is fresh 
in their minds. Students comment on 
the pertinency of the instruction, meth- 
odology used, and the instructors them- 
selves. These critique sheets are chan- 


nelled directly to the school director who 
in turn reviews and transmits the com- 
ments to the instructors concerned. The 
faculty have found the comments of 


considerable interest and assistance. 
Furthermore, if a member of the stu- 
dent body desires to communicate anon- 
ymously and at once with the school 


director, he may do so thru a school’ 


suggestion box. 

Another method which is employed 
to evaluate the school is the course con- 
ference. When the school was first 
established and classes were still small, 
the division director arranged to inter- 
view all of the students personally. With 
the size of the present school, it has be- 
come necessary to use a sampling tech- 


nic. Toward the end of the school 


session, the director confers with the 
class president and petitions his help in 
setting up a student conference of thirty 
representative students. Usually thirty 
students will volunteer to participate. 
The rest of the students are asked to 
make suggestions to their representatives 
who in turn meet informally in groups 
of five with the director to discuss strong 
and weak points of the course. 

On the basis of the data received 
from all of these technics considerable 
action has been taken. Student criti- 
cisms are carefully considered by the 
director and by a curriculum committee. 
Those suggestions which seem to have 
merit are submitted to the entire faculty 
for approval. By this process complete 
changes have been made in the curric- 
ulum, New materials have been added, 
and some materials have been discarded. 
Important among these changes was 
the institution of an instructional aids 
center. Some students felt that a place 
to prepare visual aids for their practice 
teaching assignment would be both in- 
structional and helpful. Other students 
desired a place to make recordings of 
their speeches, review training films, 
and inspect new projection devices. The 
resulting instructional aids center is an 
eight-room building which is open 
twenty-four hours of the day and pro- 
vides all of these facilities under the 
supervision of trained personnel. 

Students also brought to the attention 
of the school the need for simplification 
of textual material. Many textbooks in 
educational psychology, supervision, and 
educational measurement presuppose 
an extensive basic technical vocabulary. 
The Academic Instructor Division an- 
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swered this need by developing three 
textbooks specifically for this course. 

Typical of curriculum changes was 
one made in Class C-49. The students 
vesced a need for an early overview of 
the entire course. Consequently, an ad- 
ditional hour of instruction was insti- 
tuted in the first week to fulfil this need. 

A policy change resulting from stu- 
dent recommendations was the careful 
integration of any guest lectures into 
the course. Guest lecturers are now in- 
vited a day early in order that they may 
; inspect the school and be briefed on the 
‘total pattern by staff members. Further- 
' more, they are provided with a copy of 
the curriculum and other materials sev- 
eral weeks prior to their guest appear- 
ance. This briefing enables them to fit 
their lectures into the frame of the 
‘entire course. 

The periodic critique, the suggestion 
box, and the scheduled interviews by 
the director were instituted at the time 


the school opened. Apprehension on the 


part of any staff member was quickly 
allayed when it became evident that the 
student body very much appreciated the 
opportunity to participate actively in 
the formulation of the school program. 
Some of the best school improvements 
have been suggested by the students. 
At the termination of each course the 
school director meets with the student 
body and reports upon anticipated 
changes in the program, as well as upon 
the student participation during the 
course. 

The success of a program of this 
nature rests upon a complete under- 
standing between the student body and 
the staff. If students and staff recognize 
and accept the betterment of their school 
as common responsibility, the curricu- 
lum will never be static. Furthermore, 
with students and staff working to- 
gether toward an improved environ- 
ment for learning, there is little chance 
that change will be adopted merely for 
the sake of change. 


Il. An Experiment in International Education 


John L. Chamberlain, Jr.’ 


frmy Air Force Troop Information and Education Division 


ntowis the defeat of Germany in 
over eleven thousand service- 
men and women participated in the 
Army's “Training within Civilian 
Agencies” program in the United King 
As might 


cumbersome title of the 


dom, France, and Switzerland 


he exper ted, the 


early abbreviated to 
“TWCA” and as such became known 


to our forces scattered over allied and 


project was 


occupied countries of Europe. 
The TWCA program was, of course, 
only one phase of the extensive plan for 


the education of our troops placed in 
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operation soon after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Educators are quite familiar with 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, a joint-service facility, which pro- 
vided correspondence and self-teaching 
courses to our men and women in uni- 
form during the war, and which con- 
tinues to serve the members of the 
Armed Forces in increasing numbers. 
The two universities, staffed by Amer- 
ican teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel, which were established in Biar- 
ritz, France, and in Shrivenham, 
England, are likewise well known in 
American educational circles. 

The concept of a program of training 
in civilian institutions had its origin in 
the days following World War I. The 
records indicate that, at that time, a 
relatively small number of American 
officers and soldiers, principally officers, 
were permitted to attend British univer- 
sities of their choice.. The enlisted men 
were granted $3 per day for expenses, 
which, in a period of inflation such as 
1919, was hardly ample for their needs. 
Students wore what clothes they pleased 
and behaved as they pleased, within the 
jurisdiction of the college authority-only. 
Reports by the students themselves give 
little indication of serious academic 
work, altho a report by an Oxford don 
indicates that they did more work than 
the university authorities had antici- 
pated. 

By contrast, the post-World War II 
program provided for the care of the 
student in every way. Housing, feeding, 
medical care, entertainment, clothing, 
pay and supply of Post Exchange arti- 
cles were among the major problems 
which taxed the ingenuity and energies 


of the TWCA staffs. Solutions to these 
problems varied widely according to 
local conditions. In the United King- 
dom, for example, it was possible in 
some areas to board students with in- 
habitants of the locality; in others, it was 
necessary to establish and operate large 
billets such as “Bull College,” familiar 
to those of our men who pursued studies 
at Oxford. In Switzerland, reliance 
could be placed on the civilian economy 
to support the student bodies located at 
the six university centers, In France, on 
the other hand, where the economy was 
in a precarious condition, the use, for the 
support of American soldier-students, of 
supplies badly needed for civilian con- 
sumption was expressly forbidden. 

The program, as finally developed, 
operated in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Switzerland. Exploratory 
surveys were made with a view to pos- 
sible establishment of centers in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden, and Denmark. 
However, considerations of manpower, 
as well as those of supply, precluded ex- 
tension of the program into these coun- 
tries. 

Since the program was to begin dur- 
ing the summer months, with educa- 
tional institutions not generally in oper- 
ation, we were obliged to initiate 
activities on a relatively minor scale, 
with special courses developed around 
facilities and teachers available. In Paris, 
for example, it was decided to open with 


‘a two-week “civilization” course, com- 


prising conferences and tours, aimed at 
affording the student a general view of 
French history and culture, an oppor- 
tunity to see the historic monuments of 
Paris under expert guidance and a 
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chance to associate, albeit for a brief 
period, with leaders in French educa- 
tion. This course, developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Education and 
the University of Paris, opened on July 1 
and was the first of 11 such courses. 
On the 15th of the same month, a more 
comprehensive course in French Lan- 
guage and Civilization was started, 800 
students attending the first session. This 
course was eventually divided into two 
courses: one of a relatively elementary 
nature of 37 days’ duration, the other for 
advanced students and covering a period 
of 54 days. The Language and Civiliza- 
tion course became a permanent feature 
of the Paris curriculum and remained so 
until the TWCA program came to an 
end. 

In the United Kingdom, at the peak 
of operation of the TWCA program, 53 
educational institutions provided courses 
for American soldier-students, These in- 
stitutions, which included the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and many 
others well known to American readers, 
were scattered over the length and 
breadth of England and Scotland. 

The normal criterion for attendance 
at one of the British or French univer- 
sities was two years of college work in 
the subject to be pursued. In the study 
centers in Switzerland, an attempt was 
made to reduce the prerequisite to that 
of graduation from high school. 

Over and above the general arts and 
science courses offered at parvicipating 
universities and colleges, a great number 
of offerings of a more specialized nature 
were available. The following will serve 
as illustrations: 


Opportunity was available for ad- 


vanced students to work in the ateliers 
of painting of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris under the direction of the fac- 
ulty of the school. Instruction was of- 
fered on the highest professional level 
in all normal music subjects by the Con- 
servatoire National de Musique in Paris. 
This instruction was designed exclu- 
sively for students intending to make a 
professional career of music. Seventy 
students participated in the course. 

At the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, students were per- 
mitted to elect, for a 60-day course, 
from the following: Anthropology and 
Colonial Studies; Economics; Geog- 
raphy; History; International Relations; 
Logic and Scientific Method; Political 
Science; Psychology; Social Science; So- 
ciology and Statistics. 

Students whose linguistic interest 
went beyond the usual offerings of 
Romance languages, German, and Rus- 
sian, might find courses in Medieval 
Latin, Hebrew, Chinese, and Sanskrit 
at Cambridge. At Cambridge, too, 
courses were offered to divinity stu- 
dents in Science and Religion, Religion 
of the Old Testament, History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, and the Philosophy of 
Religion. General Theology could be 
studied at the University of Glasgow. 

Of a somewhat different nature, yet 
not such that they could be properly 
referred to as “on the job” training, were 
the instructional courses set up in Paris 
in Hotel and Restaurant Cooking, Coif- 
fure and Dressmaking. The cooking 
course, conducted by and in the Ecole 
Hotelicre de Paris, the foremost school 
of cuisine in France, consisted of prac- 


tical work under experienced chefs in 
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the art of preparing and serving foods. 
The course in hairdressing included not 
only basic, but advanced instruction and 
" practice, as well, and competent French 
instructors taught our students the fabri- 
cation of clothes from the cutting of the 
pattern to the final product. 

As a result of a large number of fac- 
tors, in part the language barrier, “on 
the job” training in industries and pro- 
fessions in France formed a very minor 
part of the program, participation in this 
type of training being confined to the 
Paris area, where students could be 
housed, fed, and otherwise supported in 
Army-operated hostels or billets. In the 
United Kingdom, however, where con- 
ditions were much more favorable to 
that type of program, “on the job” train- 
ing was offered in a wide variety of 
fields. 

In the British Isles, the largest number 
of students were in the 21-24 group, with 
the 27-29 group being in second place. 
Very few 19-year-olders participated in 
the program, and the student above 34 
was in the small minority. Of the stu- 
dent body, 40 percent had had some col- 
lege or university experience, and 30 per- 
cent were university graduates. 

While the principal objective of the 
TWCA program was the maintenance 
of morale during the “let down” pe- 
riod following the war, by affording 


to serious students an opportunity to , 


“brush the cobwebs out of their minds” 
and by assisting in their transition from 
Army to civilian life, one notable result 
was the development of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between our 
servicemen and women and the citizens 
of the countries with whom they came 


into contact. Of this, Major Ian F. 
Fraser, director of the Paris Center, 
writes: 

“Thru their professors and teachers, 
thru tours and excursions, thru invita- 
tions to private homes . . . thru attend- 
ance at the theater and opera, it was 
inevitable that the students should gain 
a clearer perception of what the endur- 
ing cultural values of France are... 
on the other hand, thousands of French 
people have found that there are artists, 
creative writers, budding scientists, and 
cultivated men and women of wide in- 
terests among American young people, 
and this impression has been strength- 
ened by the great seriousness that most 
students brought to their studies in the 
faculties and special schools of the Uni- 
versity.” 


Typical of letters received by our 
TWCA staffs as the program drew to 
its close was one from a member of the 
British Council. 


“Tho it is, readily understandable,” 
he wrote, “that your Army Education 
Programme conducted by Training 
within Civilian Agencies had inevitably 
to come to a close, nonetheless I regret 
that the happy cooperation which we 
had had with members of the United 
States forces has ceased. The contacts 
which have been made are, I am sure, 
of great benefit to both sides and the 
many happy associations which have 
been made will have a lasting effect. 
Many friendships I know have been 
made which will endure. I hope in the 
days of peace to see back in Glasgow 
those Americans whom I have had the 
privilege of meeting here.” 
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The Interview As a Tool of Adult 


Education Research 


Stephen R. Deane 


Professor of Psychology, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


This is the second of two articles on the use of screnufically valid controls in adult education 
research. The first article, which appeared in the February of the dealt with 
sampling control in adult education research. The methods described in this series of articles 
were nied by the author in his study of adult education participants entitled A Psychological 


Description of Adults Attending School 


4 “ise study reported in this series of 


articles was designed to produce in- 
formation of practical value to adult 
education administrators and to dem- 
onstrate a methodology for further re- 
search in the education and social science 
areas. The more specific questions to 
be answered were: What attitudes and 
interests are characteristic of adult edu- 
cation students in certain selected pro- 
How do these relate to such 
objective factors as the type of course 


grams? 


offerings, or the fact that some students 
continue taking courses while others 
withdraw before the completion of a 
single unit? Do ‘the different curricu- 
lums draw students with quite distinct 
backgrounds and purposes? Are there 
any general characteristics which hold 
for all persons who take adult educa- 
tion courses? Can certain of the meth 
ods developed by psychologists be ap 
plied to educational research ? 

In deciding upon the particular tech- 
nics to be employed it was recognized 
that one could obtain only stereotyped 


and rather unreliable answers from 


(Unpublished dissertation, University of Maryland, 
The findings of the study wall be reported in a third article. 


direct questioning wherein the re- 
spondents were limited to brief state- 
ments of fact or opinion. This view was 
further substantiated by the remarks of 
several administrators who had tried 
direct interrogation of their students 
both in the questionnaire and inter- 
view forms. With reference to with- 
drawal, the question, “Why did you 
drop this course?” had proven particu- 
larly unsatisfactory in eliciting any very 
definite expression of attitude. The re- 
spondent almost always complained of 
lack of me or poor transportation, but 
left motivational factors as well hidden 
as before. There is a tendency for the 
person being interviewed to either 
he thinks the interviewer 
him to, or in a per- 
centage of the contacts to do just the 


answer as 
wants certain 
reverse. The result is a sort of guessing 
game with a minimum of- rapport and 
information gained. It seemed _ possible 
that a free response type interview might 
overcome a certain amount of this dif- 
ficulty. The relatively oblique approach 
to attitudes has much 


proven more 
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fruitful in psychological investigation 
than more direct questioning. The use 
of related or interlocking questions has 
the sanction of the great majority of 
writers in the field of public opinion 
and attitude survey. Such questions can 
be employed in either the mail ques- 
tionnaire or interview form. An excel- 
lent description of this technic in ques- 
tionnaire construction is contained in 
Jenkin’s article entitled, “The Ques- 
tionnaire as a Research Instrument.” (6) 

Since the present study was largely 
exploratory, it was felt that direct inter- 
personal interviews would be preferable 
to mailed questionnaires. The inter- 
view provides greater opportunity for 
the use of discussion type questions, and 
many more items can be included. An 
even more important factor was the 
fact that the interview technic is rela- 
tively well adapted to controlled sam- 
pling, in that the problem of nonre- 
spondents is not as difficult to solve as 
it is in the case of the mail questionnaire 
or telephone survey. It is more socially 
difficult to refuse an interview in a 
face-to-face situation. It is also true 
that carefully trained interviewers can 
elicit relatively complete expressions of 
attitude by using a conversational open- 
ended approach during the discussion. 
The material thus obtained is usually 
more difficult to code objectively, but its 
greater richness of detail and lack of 
stereotypy more than compensate for 
this difficulty. 

Before any definite steps were taken 
to construct preliminary question sched- 
ules, the writer discussed the project 
with state and county superintendents, 
administrators of college credit pro- 


grams, teachers of extension courses and 
several research workers in the fields 
of adult education and opinion polling. 
These conferences produced a wide 
variety of hypotheses concerning the de- 
scriptive characteristics of participants 
and the reasons for high withdrawal 
rates. The administrators of the non- 
credit programs were almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that the teacher 
or leader was the determining factor 
as far as sustained attendance was con- 
cerned. In several instances they had 
kept records of the percentages of drops 
for each of their instructors, and had 
used these as indexes of teaching ability. 
Among the administrators of noncredit 
programs, several felt sure they already 
knew why students dropped out in such 
large numbers, one of whom said it was 
because the teachers became “chicken- 
hearted” and let too many students 
enter the courses. A college instructor 
was certain that attitudes toward other 
members of the class were the primary 
determinant of frequency of attend- 
ance. Other theories advanced were 
that prestige value of university pro- 
grams was a positive influence, that 
length of residence and number of 
neighbors known were correlated with 
level of motivation, and that a desire 
to further develop childhood interests 
might be an important. causal factor. 
From such discussions of the prob- 
lem in general there appeared to be 
several promising areas for questioning 
the participants. These were: attitude 
toward the mechanics of the course, as 
time and place where it was held; the 
relationship of the course material to 
other interests; the attitude toward the 
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leader or instructor; the attitude toward 
other members of the class; the feel- 
ings of personal success or failure as a 
function of class participation; the need 
for friendships; and extent of activity 
in community affairs. 

During the preliminary phases of the 
study, three relatively distinct types of 
questionnaire schedule were pretested. 
The first of these was a semistructured 
interview in which a definite series of 
questions was asked, but the respond- 
ent was quite free to answer as he saw 
fit. The questions were intended to 
stimulate discursive answers rather than 
specific “yes” or “no” responses. The 
body of the schedule contained forty 
questions with four ratings to be made 
at the end of the interview. Examples of 
some of the questions included were: 
“Will you describe the instructor in 
your own words, please?” “Did you 
enjoy the people you met during the 


>” “Can you describe the group 


course 
in general?” “Can you describe any 
occasion in the past year when you felt 
inferior to another person?” A sample 
of 20 such interviews was completed. 
The second type of interview to be 
pretested was still less structured and 
the interviewer attempted to encourage 
a general discussion of the courses with 
a minimum of guidance or probing. 
Fight of these interviews were com- 
pleted at which point it became quite 
obvious that the discussion tended to 
get out of control and become too gen- 
eral to vield quantifiable information. 
extremely 


hk was an time-consuming 


technic and among other things tended 
to produce rather long and detailed life 


histe rics 


The third type to be tested was an in- 
terview stressing reports of specific 
events. The respondent was asked to 
describe the last meeting of the class, 
the last time he had made a report to 
the class or participated actively in reci- 
tation, or any particular events that 
might reveal definite attitudes and in- 
terests. Such methods of questioning 
have been found to help the respondent 
coordinate his memories of behavioral 
detail (1). Twelve of these interviews 
were completed. 

After this testing it seemed advisable 
to combine types one and three since 
the exclusive use of type three tended 
to interfere with rapport. The respond- 
ents gave indications of frustration when 
they were unable to recall the amount 
of detail they felt the interviewer de- 
sired. When a person is asked to de- 
scribe a particular incident he feels a 
great deal of restriction and all free 
discussion is eliminated. All the pre- 
testing was done by the writer and one 
other trained interviewer. Each type of 
interview to be tested was used on the 
same number of respondents by each 
of these persons in an attempt to make 
sure interviewer variance wouldn't play 
too large a role in the selection of inter- 
view forms. 

The pretest samples were drawn from 
populations comparable to those which 
would be used in the final sampling. 
From the experience gained during the 
pretest of these forms, an interview 
constructed and_ tested 
with a further sample of 20 respondents. 


schedule was 
This schedule consisted of a few factual 
the majority were of 
the open type as described by Doob (4). 


questions, but 
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This interview seemed to yield ade- concerning the mechanics of the course 


quate expression of attitude, but was and the physical environment. Several 
later revised somewhat to produce the of the items were rearranged to main- 
final form shown below. This last re- tain as consistent a frame of reference 
vision consisted mainly of adding items as _ possible. 


The Final Interview Schedule 


Greeting (Explain purpose of study.) 
activities participated 


. In what (courses) that might be classified as adult education have you (taken part) 


within the last five years? 


2. How did you find out about each of these courses? 


. Where was it held? q 
. Were physical surroundings pleasant? 

. What was your means of transportation? 
. How long were the meetings? 

. How often did it meet? 

. To what extent was the course what you expected it to be? (Did it live up to 


. Did you complete each of them? 
. If you have had several of these, take the most recent as our example. What were 


your reasons for taking this course? What did you think it would do for you? 


Encourage expression 
of attitudes 


4 


your expectations? ) 


. What did other members of the class say about it? (Watch for statements about 


others.) 


. What have you done to keep up your interest in the subject? (Make flexible.) 
. What changes have you noticed in your reading habits since taking it? (Make 


flexible. ) 


. To what extent did the course itself or the people you met there make you more 


interested or more active in community affairs? 


. Would you like to take more courses like it, and what would they be? 
. Did you feel that the instructor was 

competent? Probe, assure anonymity of both 
. In what ways could he have improved interviewer and teacher 


his teaching? 


. Describe the group as well as you can, please. Refer to » Aen and #11. Explain. 


(Did you feel at home with the group, etc.?) 


. Tell me about the people with whom you became most friendly. 
. Where would you place yourself in relation to the other members of the group as 


far as your mastery of the subject was concerned? (Ask if they would place them- 
selves in the top ten; bottom; middle.) 

Where would you place yourself in the group as far as your general background 
knowledge is concerned? That is, in the amount of knowledge you have picked 
up thru education, experience, or travel. 
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. How would you rate yourself in relation to the other students in general (native) 
ability? (Explain as speed of learning.) [Omitted after the first few interviews. ] 


. How did your husband (or wife) feel about your taking the course? 


. Now I should like to know more about you and your interests. What do you 
most enjoy doing? (Ask as is, pause, explain if necessary, note hesitation.) 


. Do you get more pleasure from your regular work, or from recreation or hobby? 
(Make flexible, alter to suit area.) 


. To what group organizations do you belong, such as clubs, committees, etc.? 
. How active are you in these organizations, i.c., do you hold office? 

. How long have you been a registered voter? 

. How long have you lived in this community? 


. How well do you know your neighbors? (Entertain them frequently, drop in 
on them occasionally, etc.? ) 


. Hew often do you entertain in your home? 

. How do you feel about interracial relations? Should there be more or less segre- 
gation? 

. Do you often actively seek competition with other people? (In games, in your 
regular work, or in any other situations? ) 

. Do you enjoy this competition? (Probe a bit.) 


. T6 what extent do you have to discipline other people, such as, your children or 
the people who work for you, or others; do you baw! them out, impose actual 
punishment, or what? 


. How often do you have to assert yourself to your superior, to your equals in order 
to keep them from taking advantage of you? 


. What was your formal education? Any degrees? 

. What is your husband's, or wife's education? 

. What was your parents’ education? 

. How did your parents feel about your choice of vocation, education, etc? 

. What do you want your children to do or become? ( Probe.) 

. Will you try to describe your goals in life, what you want to become or accomplish? 


. Can you describe a few of your best friends? Tell me where they live, what they 
do, what they like, and why you feel attracted to them or enjoy their company 
especially. (Probe on prejudice—racial, religious, nationality. ) 


' 44. Describe the sort of person you dislike especially. 


' 45. How many members are there in your family now? 


Ask opinion of interview. 


Several variations of the introductory 
statement were tried. It was found neces- 
sary to explain the basic purpose of the 
study as soon as possible after the inter- 
viewer introduced himself. He had to 


emphasize the fact that he was not sell 


ing anything, and indicate possible so- 
cial values that might be derived from 


the study. In many cases mentioning 
that the administrative head of the pro- 
gram was interested in the work helped 
establish better initial rapport. The re- 
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spondents were frequently curious as 
to why they had been selected for inter- 
views. In all such cases they were told 
very simply that their names had been 
drawn at random from lists provided by 
the program administrators. 

The first three questions were factual 
in nature and easily understood. Ques- 
tion 2 seemed to set the stage rather 
effectively for casual discursive answers. 
It was obviously of practical interest 
to administrators to know how people 
found out about courses. There was 
also a strong probability that the way 
in which a person discovered a given 
course might be related to the amount 
of original and sustained interest. 

Question 4 was designed to obtain a 
frank expression of why the respondent 
had taken the course. This was followed 
by five questions concerning the purely 
mechanical aspects of the class meetings. 
These questions provided an oppor- 
tunity for expressions of unfavorable 
attitude without involving any person- 
alities. Cantril (2) states that indirect 
impersonal questions have been found 
to elicit greater freedom of response 
than the more personal questions. 

Question 10 began the series of inter- 
locking questions concerning attitude 
toward the course material. Question 11 
provided opportunity for less personal- 
ized expression, while questions 13-15 
acted as checks upon the answers to 
question 10, and could also yield in- 
formation as to the specific effects the 
respondents felt that their experience had 
had upon them. Question 14 might yield 
some evidence concerning the validity 
of the widely held opinion among edu- 
cators that adult education courses stim- 


ulate greater interest and activity in 
community affairs. 

During the preliminary phases of the 
study several school administrators of- 
fered the opinion that the most impor- 
tant factor in. determining whether 
or not students continued courses was 
the instructor. Question 16 asked di- 
rectly for opinion of the instructor or 
leader, and was followed by a ques- 
tion as to how he could improve, both 
as a check upon Question 16 and to 
allow for constructive suggestions that 
might prove enlightening. 

The next few questions were some- 
what less direct. Attitude toward the 
other members of the group and feelings 
of identification were sought in items 
18 and 19. The two self-rating questions, 
20 and 21, provided a check as to the 
importance of feelings of inferiority and 
insecurity in governing attendance be- 
havior. It was quite possible that those 
persons who placed themselves _rela- 
tively low might be more apt to con- 
tinue courses because of need to over- 
come feelings of insecurity. Question. 23 
continued the rather personal inquiry 
and supplied evidence as to the im- 
portance of the feelings of the husband 
or wife in determining the respond- 
ent's behavior. 

The next group of questions did not 
refer to the course in anyway. It was a 
break in continuity and the interviewers 
were told to explain that the people 
interested in adult education felt that 
course offerings could be improved if 
they really were better acquainted with 
those who took them. They added the 
statement, “These next questions will 
be somewhat more personal, but 1 am 
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sure you will not find them objection- 
ably so. You will not be identified in 
any way.” This was the third time that 
the interviewee had been assured of 
anonymity. The first was at the start 
of the interview as a part of the explana- 
tion of the study, the second was com- 
bined with Question 16 which concerned 
judgment of the instructor's compe- 
tence. In this second instance the in- 
terviewer followed the question with a 
statement that he was not interested in 
obtaining any names, both student and 
instructor would remain anonymous. 

The questions from number 24 thru 
31 were designed to produce evidence 
as to the intensity and diversity of inter- 
ests, satisfaction from regular vocation, 
and sociability. During the situational 
analysis period, before the interviewing 
commenced, several of the teachers and 
administrators who were contacted ad- 
vanced theories based upon relation- 
ships between social activity and desire 
for adult education. Question 28 on the 
length of time the person had been a 
registered voter was a check upon the 
effect of the programs in stimulating 
better citizenship. 

Question 32 another 
change in orientation and was prefaced 


represented 


by an introductory remark to the effect 
that interracial problems were rather 
acute in this area, and it would be 
appreciated if they were willing to state 
their own feelings in this matter. It was 
hoped that some insight might be gained 
as to the intensity of emotional feeling 
and personal involvement. If lack of 
security is as highly correlated with 
aggression toward minorities as certain 


psychologists have maintained (3), (5), 


statements 


(7) and is also related to the need for 
adult education, this question might 
yield some very interesting evidence. 
The same basic rationale was followed 
in the next four questions on competi- 
tion, discipline, and self-assertion. 

Starting with Question 37, factual in- 
formation was sought. Previous formal 
education, education of family, and size 
of family were variables that had been 
reported in previous studies and would 
be interesting for comparative pur- 
poses. Questions 40-44 followed naturally 
from the questions on education, as far 
as the subjects were concerned, but were 
designed to obtain evidence on family 
pressures, early conditioning, and per- 
sonality. 

There were several interesting prob- 
lems of methodology that arose in con- 
nection with the control of the social 
situation during the interviews. The 
remarks of the respondents were re- 
corded as completely as possible. There 
have been varied theories as to the ex- 
tent to which obvious recording of 
answers inhibits the responses. There 
seemed little if any indication of this 
in this particular study. As soon as initial 
rapport was established and the re- 
spondent had been assured anonymity 
he appeared to answer freely and showed | 
no embarrassment or self-conscious re- 
straint. The method of having the in- 
terviewer simply check multiple-choice 
has been widely used in 


market research surveys. Such a technic 
places too much importance upon inter- 
viewer judgments, restricts the content 
of the interview, and, most important 
of all, makes it impossible to check the 
subjective judgments of the interviewers. 
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The interview schedule was partially 
memorized so that the interviewer did 
not have to stop to read a question and 
break the continuity of the conversation. 

The interviewing was done in a 
period of about six weeks, from the 
middle of January thru the first week 
of March 1949. In this period 264 inter- 
views were obtained. Owing to prac- 
tical limitations, certain interviewers 
worked within particular areas, which 
makes it very difficult to specify the 
amount of interviewer bias. The selec- 


tion and training methods were the 
only practical controls of this factor. 
Interviews were read and compari- 
sons among interviewers made by the 
writer as they came in. Conferences were 
held periodically to discuss problems of 
rapport and of locating the interviewees. 

At the completion of the interviewing 
period the raw data of the interviews 
was coded by the writer. This process of 
quantification and the conclusions 
drawn from the study will be reported 
in the final article of this series. 
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(Continued from page 130) 
something of the scope and nature of 
responsibilities for adult education or- 
ganizations. 

There arises a question about the 
relations among the various organiza- 
tions contributing to these tasks. It is 
the strong belief of the committee that 
there is need for a variety of services 
and that a new organization would take 
into account all existing resources and 
complement the activities of the special 
service agencies. As a means of provid- 
ing a guide to the work of a general 


adult education organization, the Joint 
Committee stated the following pur- 
poses and functions as some of the ones 


- to which a new organization could con- 


tribute: 


1. Providing means of communication 
among adult educators (for example, 
conferences, committee work, peri- 
odicals, handbooks, staff correspond- 
ence, and interviews). 

2. Providing consultation and referral 
services. 

3. Stimulating, conducting, and report- 

ing research and invention relevant 
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to the practice of adult education. 


4- Continuing definition of the adult | 


education movement and profession. 
Encouraging and assisting in con- 
tinuing evaluation and improvement 
of the content and methods of lead- 
ership training and all aspects of the 
practice of adult education (such as, 
for example, materials, methods, 
technics, program planning, organ- 
ization, and administration). 

6. Continuing interpretation of the 
social scene in the light of its effect 
on the educational needs of adults. 

. Interpretation and representation of 
adult education to the lay public, to 
workers on other educational levels, 
and to public and private agencies 
in the United States and internation- 
ally. 

8. Attempting to secure more adequate 
legal and financial provision for 
adult education services. 

9. Operating a placement service for 
adult education workers. 

10. Defending adult education workers 
and agencies against infringements 
of rights essential to the performance 
of their functions. 


Implicit in this list are the agreements 
of the Joint Committee that the new 
organization should operate essential 
programs, as well as serve and coordi- 
nate the work of others; that the organ 
ization should provid active le adership 
of its own as well as support the leader 
ship of others; and that it should pro 
vide a balanced and broad program 
capable of earning and holding the in 


Laxcept for the addinon af thes 


volvement and respect of adult educa- 

tors from all the many specialized fields. 
On the basis of the above analysis the 

Joint Committee unanimously agreed 

upon several points regarding the devel- 

opment of a new organization: 

1. There is imperative need for a new 
organization equipped to offer broad 
services to adult education. 


2. The services to be undertaken should 


go far beyond the services now avail- 

able from the two present organiza- 

tions. 
3. A new organization of this kind can 
only be built out of the study, discus- 
sion, and commitment of persons 
broadly representative of all individu- 
als concerned with adult education. 
The prospect of developing such an 
organization—based on a study by 
adult educators of the tasks of adult 
education—offers a thrilling chal- 
lenge. 


‘In considering the various ways by 
which the Joint Committee could enlist 
participation in evolving the new organ- 
ization, it was agreed that the involve- 
ment of the adult education field should 
be approached from twe different direc- 
tions. The Joint Committee is of the 
opinion that the Joint Commission for 
the Study of Adult Education should 
be asked to involve its constituent mem- 
bers. In the case of individuals and local, 
state, and regional adult education asso- 
ciations, the approach may be. made 
directly by the Joint Committee. 

The May mecting of the American 
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Association for Adult Education pro- 
vided the Joint Committee with an ap- 
propriate and timely target date to initi- 
ate the process of involvement of the 
adult education field. The presentation 
and discussion of the question of a new 
organization at the AAAE Annual 
Meeting will provide the basis for any 
needed revision of the Committee’s ma- 
terials and involvement methods. 

The Joint Committee sees that imme- 
diately following the Cleveland meeting 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, systematic and careful effort 
should be given to securing considera- 
tion of the Committee’s thinking by 
state, regional, and local groups. 


The Committee will endeavor to con- 
tact leading adult educators in all states 
of the Union and invite them to initiate 
local and statewide discussions of the 
question of a new organization. (This 
will be done thru local and state organi- 
zations where these exist.) 

The Committee will encourage as 
many regional, state, and local groups 
to meet in advance of the October meet- 
ing of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion as possible. At the time of the De- 


partment’s conference, the Joint Com- - 


mittee will sponsor a meeting which 


will provide an opportunity for local, — 


state, and regional associations to re- 
port their findings as of that date. 


OVER EDITORS 


AAAE Annual Meeting 


The American Association for Adult 
Education celebrated its twenty,fifth an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 4, 5, and 6, The Department of 


Adult Education was represented on the 


planning committee and the Department’s 
president, Thomas Van Sant, was a mem- 
ber of the conference evaluation committee. 

Employing the theme “Adult Educa- 
tion in Our Time—the Citizen in a Free 
Society,” the meeting was focused on ways 
of counteracting apathy on domestic and 
international problems. A pattern of prob- 
lem identification thru the presentation of 
case histories and a diagnosis of the prob- 
lems was used both in the general sessions 
and in the conference work groups. Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


spoke at the second general session on 
“Diagnosis of the Problems of Participa- 
tion.” 

The business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was devoted in considerable part to 
a presentation and discussion of the re- 
port of the committees of the AAAE and 
the Department of Adult Education which 
have been meeting jointly since last De- 
cember to explore possibilities of creating 
a new professional organization. At the 
conclusion of the discussion the following 
resolution was adopted by the conference 
and referred to the Association’s Execu- 


tive Board: 


That the two sections of the Committee 
report progress achieved and future plans 
to the executive bodies of their parent 
organizations and request reconstitution 
as a Joint Committee with power to ex- 
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pand its membership and to involve the 
adult education field in processes of dis- 


_ cussion, deliberation, and appropriate ac- 


tion for the purpose of achieving a single, 
new, national membership organization 
representative of the entire adult educa- 
tion field; 

That it is the sense of this annual con- 
ference that the joint committee is to be 
commended for its efforts to build a frame- 
work for the merging of workers and 
friends of adult education into one na- 
tional organization, and that it proceed 
with this work to the end that a national 
convention for the merging of the Adult 
Education Department of NEA and the 
AAAE and others interested in a united 
movement for the promotion of adult edu- 
cation be called during 1951, and that in 
the interim that the members of the Joint 
Committee be empowered to act for the 
AAAE. 


In closing the conference, Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, acting director of the Associa- 
tion, traced the growth of the adult edu- 
cation movement from its slender begin- 
ning’ to its present dimensions and empha- 
sized the importance of building sound 
programs at the community level if there 


is to be any hope of building a sense of . 


world community. 

Mr. Van Sant reported the success of 
the conference in four areas: careful pre- 
conference planning, the ability of the 
conference to make progress in uncovering 
the problems of participation, the effec-; 
tive use of resource personnel, and the 
emergence of greater clarity as to the 
future directions of the adult education 
movement. 


Election Results 


The recent election of officers to serve 
the Department of Adult Education dur- 
ing the biennium 1950-1952 resulted in 
the largest number of votes cast in a De- 
partment election in recent years. The 
Election Committee, under the direction 
of its chairman, Homer Kempfer, re- 
counted ballots in four regions where the 
difference in the number of votes between 
candidates was unusually small. 

As a result of the election, the follow- 
ing. candidates have been selected by the 
members of the Department to serve as 
their officers beginning July 1, 1950: 
President: Everett C. Preston 
Vicepresident: Robert E. Sharer 
Regional Vicepresidents 
Region I. Sarah F. Smith, Stamford, Con- 

necticut 
Region II. Ralph B. Spence, Columbia 

University, New York 
Region III. Marguerite Tolbert, Colum- 

bia, South Carolina 
Region IV. B. C. Riley, Gainesville, Flor- 

ida 


Region VI. Frank J. Woerdehoff, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

Region VII. Glen E. Holmes, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Region VIII. Alice Sowers, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma 

Region IX. J. T. Reid, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

Region X. Alfred C. Nelson, Denver, 
Colorado 

Region XI. Melvin W. Barnes, San Diego, 
California 

Region XII. Lloyd W. Schram, Seattle, 
Washington 


Region V. Andrew Hendrickson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
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